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established a de facto and imperfect union of the nations and states of 
the world, so that international war, waged for the purpose of economic 
or psychological advantage, has now become ineffective for this purpose ; 
and so that the only kind of war which is now useful is one which par- 
takes of the nature of the war which a federal government wages against 
the member-states of the federation or union when it suppresses re- 
bellion, when it secures individual rights and maintains self-government 
in the member-states, and when it prevents one of the member-states 
from isolating itself and thus withdrawing from interstate commerce or 
imposing unfair terms on such commerce. All such war — if it can 
properly be called war at all — is civil war, or perhaps more properly, 
civic war. It is waged for the purpose of effecting completer co-operation 
between the parts of the union. It involves conservation of all natural 
and artificial resoxirces both during and after conquest, and reconstruc- 
tion and restoration after conquest. Does the author's argument prove, 
or tend to prove, that, as a result of this de facto and imperfect union 
of the nations of the world, through international credit and finance, 
international war has already become a thing of the past, and that war 
hereafter must reasonably be regarded as civic and federal, and as sub- 
ject to the established principles governing that kind of war? 

A. H. Snow. 



Sir Randal Cremer, His Life and Work. By Howard Evans. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1910. pp. 356. 

The late Sir Eandal Cremer richly deserved a biography, and a life 
long friend and coworker, Mr. Howard Evans, has paid the last tribute 
of friendship to the man and admiration for the career of the dis- 
tinguished and unfaltering advocate of peace between the nations. The 
book is not merely a record of personal achievement, it is a record of the 
peace movement of the last fifty years and more and properly so, for 
it is well-nigh impossible to separate the leader from the cause, and the 
cause without the leader would have lacked many a triumph full of hope 
to those who believe in the ultimate victory of reason over force. 

Sir Eandal Cremer was born in lowly circumstances, in Pareham, 
England, on March 18, 1828, and died July 22, 1908, full of honors as 
a member of Parliament, as laureate of the Nobel Peace Prize. The 
money from the prize, some forty thousand dollars, he would not touch 
but devoted it to the cause of peace which he had so nobly served in life, 
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and the little town of Fareham possesses four almshouses erected from 
the savings of its illustrious son to the memory of a devoted mother. 

The career of this man is indeed an example. An unworthy father 
deserted the wife and family of three small children and the mother was 
left to shift for herself and keep starvation from the door. Later in life 
Sir Eandal opposed in Parliament a proposal of Hicks Beach to levy a 
shilling duty on corn, and referred to the struggles of his childhood. 
" He said," to quote Mr. Evans, " that when his mother, who kept a 
dame school, had only five or six shillings a week on which to keep her- 
self, him, and his two sisters, a two-pound loaf cost eight pence. For 
breakfast the children had three thin slices of bread with a very thin 
scraping of butter, and a cup of weak tea without milk or sugar. Dinner 
consisted of boiled duff — flour and water stewed together and boiled 
like a pudding — with potatoes, and perhaps once a week an ounce or 
two of meat. The tea was like the breakfast, and usually the children 
had to go to bed without supper, hungry as wolves." (pp. 20, 21.) 

The educational opportunities of such a child were indeed small and 
he went to work at twelve, became a carpenter and remained a workman 
until his death. At an early age he heard a lecture on peace, and his 
lifework was determined. " One evening," he says, as quoted by Mr. 
Evans, " there was a lecture on ' Peace,' probably given by a lecturer of 
the original Peace Society. The speaker advocated the settlement of 
international disputes by peaceful means instead of war. I listened with 
rapt attention, and next day I discussed the matter with two or three 
shop-mates who had been present. They pooh-poohed the idea, and 
declared that the world had always settled its disputes by force and 
would continue to do so. That lecture sowed the seed of International 
Arbitration in my mind, though the word ' arbitration ' had hardly been 
heard." (p. 24.) 

In 1852 Cremer moved to London which henceforth became the center 
of his activities. During the American Civil War he helped to keep 
labor true to the cause of the North which was also its own cause. He 
organized the Workmans Peace Association in 1871 which developed into 
the powerful and still existent International Arbitration League, and 
used its influence as well as his own to prevent war, and to substitute 
arbitration for force. 

A practical man, he thought in the concrete, and the League early 
drew up a positive programme which deserves quotation: 
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PREAMBLE. 
Whereas, war having signally failed as a means for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and being opposed to the character and spirit of the age, in 
the belief of this conference permanent peace and concord between nations would 
be promoted by the establishment of a high court of nations on the basis set 
forth in the following articles: 

Article I. — Constitution. 
Every separate and independent government to have the power to appoint an 
equal number of representatives to such court. 

Article II. — Duties op the Court. 
The court to draw up a code of international law, providing for the settlement 
by the court, on the basis of such code, of all disputes that may from time to 
time arise between the governments represented. 

Article III. — Jurisdiction and Power. 
The jurisdiction of the court to extend to all governments represented, but its 
power of interference to be limited to the external relations of such governments, 
so as under no circumstances to interfere with the internal affairs of any nation. 

Article IV. — Decision op Court. 
Any government represented refusing to be bound by, or neglecting to obey, the 
decision of the court within a time specified for that purpose, shall be adjudged, 
and declared to be internationally outlawed, and the other governments shall 
thereupon suspend diplomatic intercourse with such government and prohibit 
commercial intercourse with the nation it represents until it shall conform to 
the decision of the court. 

Article V. — Differences for Which No Provision is Made in Interna- 
tional Code. 
In case of a dispute arising between governments for which no provision shall 
have been made in the international code, the court shall have power to arbitrate 
upon and arrange such dispute, and any Power refusing to accept its award shall 
become amenable to the penalties contained in Article IV. 

Article VI. — Differences between Governments Not Represented at the 

Court. 
In case of differences arising between governments not represented, the court 
to offer its friendly services, as mediator to adjust such differences. 

To the cause as thus outlined he devoted his life. Three things 
seemed essential: a friendly feeling between the nations based upon 
intercourse and an understanding of their actual conditions; arbitration 
treaties which would bind nations to submit their differences when and 
as they arose; a court in which these differences could be adjusted. To 
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realize the first part of his programme, he organized with the venerable 
Frederic Passy the Interparliamentary Union in 1888-89. To bring 
about arbitration treaties he created a sentiment within and without 
Parliament, and finally succeeded in persuading Great Britain and the 
United States to negotiate the arbitration treaty known as the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1897, which unfortunately failed of approval in 
the Senate by but three votes. For the creation of a court of arbitration 
he used the Interparliamentary Union, and Mr. Stanhope's (Lord Wear- 
dale) motion of 1894 and the draft of 1894-5 was the basis of the 
present Permanent Court of the Hague created by the First Peace Con- 
ference in 1899. 

Such a man deserves well of his kind, and the cause which he served 
and the institutions which he helped to create are monuments more 
enduring than marble or bronze. 

James Brown Scott. 



Covenants without the Sword. By Omar F. Hershey of the Baltimore 
Bar, The Green Bag, October, 1909, pages 491-508. Bead at the 
meeting of the Maryland State Bar Association at Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia, July 9, 1909. 

Under the attractive title, " Covenants without the Sword," Mr. Omar 
F. Hershey, of the Baltimore Bar, contributes a readable and suggestive 
article to the October 1909 Green Bag, dealing with the obstacles, which 
the author appears to think insuperable, to the establishment of a per- 
manent international tribunal. These obstacles are the absence of a well- 
defined body of generally accepted principles in international law and 
the lack of sanction for the decrees of the proposed court. In support 
of his views, Mr. Hershey comments unfavorably upon the results of 
arbitration in the past, results which he does not believe can be improved 
upon by the proposed permanent court, in view of the lack of unity of 
legal ideas and thought which must necessarily handicap such a tribunal. 
He believes that the court would not in any event " reach the causes of 
war in the modern world," which he believes to be political, namely, the 
" struggle for hegemony between peoples and ultimately, perhaps, be- 
tween ideas." And finally he says that the Anglo-American advocacy of 
the proposed court is an illustration of Anglo-Saxon " faith in abstract 
rules and declarations and covenants so characteristic of our people," 
with which "goes a more or less unconscious contempt for these same 



